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ABSTRACT . ' . ^ y . ^ . . 

An overview is provided in this' discuss^ion 6£ major 
developments in preschoal^ education in the United Kingdom from 1973 

' to 1963* The first section offers general observations and covers 

^^major trends: rapid sd^ial change, the low priority accorded to 
preschooling, di.vei:sity as a key feature of early childhood ' ^ 
education, children with- special needs, d^y care, and part-time 
provision *^ The second section rieviewis recent research and developmeift 
, initiatives; xSiscussi^n -focuses qh research conducted in ^ 
institutional and home settings^ Institutional research reviewed 
centers on (1) play in nursery school^, playgroup., and day ntxrsery; 
(2) an ecological perspective on children's play and behavior; (3) 
the adult role in .language development; (4) the impact o£ ^ - J 
organization and struj(;:ture on the quality of xazfe; (5) transition and 
continuity in early cKiidhood education^: atid (6) ^^rentai 
involvement* Research reviewed on home^based services ^ai}<| support 
covers (1) childminding: (home^ day care), (2) educational 'home 
visiting, and (3) community-b^sed support and preparation for 
parenthood* The third section summarizes the review of research, and 
the fourth section points out implic^ations ior educators* It i^ . 

.concluded that considerable progre^ .has-been made in understandings. 

-\the^ needs of families with young childzren aiid in responding 
effectively to those needs* (RH) ■ _ ^ 
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/ ^ INTRODUCXION - 
The purpos^ of this discussion is to provide an overview of major 




developnients in 'preschool education in the United Kingdom from 1973 to 
1983A Research^ emphasis wilt be on later studies, since ongoing work of 
th€i early 19/Os has 'been qbhiprehensivet^ reviewed elsewhere (Tizard, 
1975). / ' w 

Inti^re^ts have charigjed considerably over this period, the preoccu- 

V " ' ' ' ^ 

pation with issues of compensatory education^ with class-based studies of 
cognitive and. linguistic programs, and with topics^ncoOraged by antici- 
pated expansion^ of presehooling^ gave AvayTTTrt+re-^iud^l^ 
about the overall structure and, efficacy of preschool poiicy and practice. 
Questions thaj latterly occupy the minds , of researchers and practitioners' 
nciiide-the following: What constitutes 'Equality** in the various preschool 



- c ^ yt" - - ^ 

cont§j^ts? What is meant l?y parental involvement, ^nd how can it be- fos- 
tered? How can disadvantaged parents who do not come forward to use 
services be reached? and, How can parents be supported m bringing up 
them Children? It is clear from these 'questions^ that the extension of 
interest^ from,child^ and school to include parents and^ home, which is 

charactirtstiQ of the 1970s, also- dictates that "preschool education*^ be 

* * ■ _ - ■ 

interpreted* here in its -broadest sense and riot be confihed to formal pre- 

school settings, * , 

\ GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND MAJOR TRENDS * ,x 

. \ ' ' ^ ' . • * # ' ' ^ ^ , * : 

Rapid, Soctar Change . . ; - 

Heightene(J tension Ijas been a feature of thev^1970s and, early 1980s- 

Ironically, improved living condttions--new towns, tower bipcks, estates on 



city outskirts- -have resulted in unforeseen problems/, notably increased 

isolation, especially fqg mothers with young children (Brown & K^rrisn 

1978; Gittis", 1976). . • 1 ■ . 

Emotional strain clearly underlies figures tVlat show* ^ dramatic in- 

cf*^ease in the dissolution of marriages (one in three currently end in 

divo^'ce). ■ One in :eigh|t families is likely to be heaSed by a single parent. 

Because many divbrced parents remarry, ^iq increasing number of children 

will be brought up by a stepfather or stepmoth,er (Wicks & Rimmjer/ 1980) . 

All this is not ^o say thai happy adjustment ..cannot be made^ but is 

rathef' to suggest that the process leadihg to adjustment and the business 

of co ping alone car ry additi9rial pressures and strains ^(Ferri, 1976; Fern 

* " ^ ' ' ' ^ , ■ — ' — ' ^ 

& Robinson; 1976), * ^ ^ * 



, Added to .tfiese chairgej JTT^arrttynrtVT^^ 
tions ar^ values between urban and rural families (Centre %for the Study of 
Rural .Society, 1978^, changing patterns of women's" employment, feconomic 
and psychological pressures of high unemployja^nt, the impact of 'techno- 
logical change, arid over it ali-ithe malaise ^of living in. a nuclear age* 
ClearJy, we hav€i a rapidly changing ec^vironment .conducive to .tension, 
self-questioning, and political and family debate. ^ . ^ 

Low priority Accorded to Preschooling , * _ 

The 1970s b^g^n with high expectations. The Conservative govejX^- 

ment of the United Khigdom affirmed the" importance of the family and the 

intention of making, /preschooUng ^available "for* all children aged S and 4 

' -'v ' I . ■ ^ ^ 
whose parents wanted it, Provisiin was to be mainly, in the forrrt of part- 

timis places in nursery clashes, | Accpjding to the 'Conservative admin-" 

— '^^ ' ' ^ ' P ' ■ ■■ ' ' ^. ' 

istration; particular attention wojuld , be paid to disadvantaged families 
(Department t?f Education and Science, 1972), ' ; , ' ' 



However, doubts concernii^g formal education as a medium of social 
change, together with * economic uncertainty antl latterly recession, have 
resulted in substantial ''cutbacks in government, support for education and 
social servrces. falling birthrate initially cushioned children under 5 
from these effects, but $fi^ce the upward turn in the'' birthrate Hn-1978, 
drastic and uneven pruning of much state 'provision has become increas- 
ingly .evident/ * Y " 

Diversity- A Feature of Early Childhood Education 

Prescnbenng is not compulsory in the United Kingdom. In theory, 
children under 5 (that is, those of - presqj|ool age) may stay at home or 
.attend -spme-foi:cD_ofext provision. Nursery schools ar^lSrovided free 
by Local Friurati f>n i^ijthnriHtf>s ( LEAs) or offered on a fee -pavinq^ basis by 

private enterprise to 'meet the educ/tiojial and cJther needs of children 

\ 1 1 " 

between 3 (sometimes 2) and -5 years of age, Thiere are normally two 

-J ^ ' ' 1 ^ 

sessions each day, from 9;30 a,m,^ to 12 noon and/or from 1:00 p.m, to 

3:30 p*m, Sch09ls are' ogen during term ltime only--ab6ut 40 weeljs in the 

yean. Attendance' may be full or part-timel Nursery classes are similar to 

state-run nUrsery schools, but they are! attached^ ta a primary school. 

The majority of preschool places made avaiiatile in the post-1972 period of 

expansion*were -in the first classes in mfarit schools —that i6, in reception 

<:lasses. Age of entry varies betweeri 4 and 5^^ years. AU these types of 

* ■ 1 

provision generally conform to high- standards. They are staffed by 

qujiiffed teachers and by assfstants who are nursery niirses. Increas^ 

ingly, parents are made^,y/ejcome-, \ 

Playgroups are another care alternativel They are usually, set *up 

Outside t^e statutory provision by parents, by private enterprise, or by 




vpluntary organizations to give 3- and 4-year-olds the. opportuni^ty to mix 
with others and to provide them with safe and satisfying play. While a 
small proportion ^of playgroups have extended hours to meet the needs of 
working mothers, the great majojpity of f er bniyn^rt-time facilities. 

' ^ » . , jThe^main sources .of income for most playgroup^e are 

still the charge they make to parents and fund raising, fees vary consTd- 
erably, About one-third of such groups i^eceive minimal grant aid, mainly 
frorrt the county or district c^Ufcll, which is also responsible* for. social 
sef^vices^in the area-^thS is' the local authority (Pre-School .Playgroups 
Association NationaKTraining Committee, 1982), Some'groups hav&Jtrained 
supervisors, anfl aN playgroups are registered with a local authority sociah 
s ervice s- department. Many playgroups are characterized by the extent to 



whicfe.they involve and support parents* , * ' - 

/Children of working mothers may, if they 'or their parents fulfill 
certain criteria of ri^ed', attend state-^run dgy nurseries * ' Parents are 
tested for means , of support and are often referred by welfare services, 

\ I - ' ^ ' ' . ^ ^ . r 

Premises are .open ^year-round from about 8:00 a;m* to 6:00 p.m. Most 
children attend fulhtime and «re often c^red for in family groups. Most 
staff are qualified nursery nurses, with some assistants without specific 
qualifications. Some ^day nurseries or creches, are provided^ by private (^r 
voluntary organizations, as welT as by employers. Such nurseries may be 
free or 'heavily subsidized, but all must register with the local authority! 
^sociarservices. department, . V 

Otherwise,^ children of , working mothers are cgred^^r by relatives/or 
by ^childminders. *A " childmihder is defined, under the '1968 Health any 
Public Ser\/ice Act, *as. any one who "for- reward takes any child to whom 
they are not related Into their homes and cares for fVirmfor^two hours or 



more during the day"*(Law R^orts Statutes, Pt. 1, 1968, p.' 1183). 
Chitdminders are' normally, though- not necessartly, women.* They are 
required to register with the social services department of the local author- 
ityj it is tne responsibility of the Focal authority tcr inspect l^omes and to 
ensure they meet statutory health and, safety regulations. 

In general/- the standard of staffing and equipment in state-hun 
provision is ^high, but elsewhere a wide, range of precept and practice is 
found. Proportions of children atte(iding different forms of provision also 
vary greatly/ Overall,* approximately 30% of children -receive no formal 
-preschooiing (Bone, 1977). The' chart V^ovided, representing day ^re for 
children^ under 5; shows that in national terms, childminders provide the 
majority of ciay care places. However, even more children are cared for 
by r e l ativ e s (C e nt r al Stat i stica l Off i ce, - 19 8 3). — Playg r oups account for 
most part-time places, — / 



Insert chart about here 



The statistics shown in this chart' fail to convey the^ considerable 
differences that exist 4n the availability of provision. For exampte/ more 
than lialf the children living in rurai ai>eas attend no form of registered 
provision, as compared with 18% in ^the inner cities (Department oft'Educa- 
tion^and Science, 1975). Similar wide regional variations are found within 
and among ideal, authorities (Haystpad, Howarth, & Strachan, 1980). 

Furtherjnconsistency ' stems froi^ the* division Qf responsibility for 
services between the Depart^nent of ^ Education and Science, and the 
Department of Health and Soc|a[ Security.* Nursery schools and nursery 
classes are the responsibility of the former, while all other forms of provi-' 



sion fall under the aegis of the latter, cfon^quently, part-time Snd 
^ fult-time provision are usually^ sejDarate, both physically\an<f administra-* 
^tiveiy; there is a clear distinction between "feducation^' and "ca*r€." Day 
nurseries/ for 'e>^ampleijj are staffed by nursery nurses and not by quali% 
fieil teachers. As, a result, tfiere is concern' over>a possible lack of edu- 
cational input \n that form of provision? iThus, even tt^ough ft is wldel^y 
held that there js very little difference among types of provision with 

resipect to ^the ,way cbildrjsn spend thehS^time (Tizard, 19?5), children 

" * * \ * ^ 

under 5 in the United Kingdom nevertheless mayv have widely different 

preschoql experiences. ■ The problem Ts comp'oufHed in ifther-city areas 

ch^racter^2ed by, cultural diversity. There the gap " betweenr^ome and 

scbpoi experience may be even more consldera&te-(van der Ey.ken, Michisll, 

^ a Grubb, 1970). — ■ — ^ 



Children withf Special Needs / 

The last decade hak seen conrsiderable progress in ensuring coherent 
' and comprehensive provision for han^tapped children and their fariiilies. 
Higher financial benefits have gone some way in alleviating, ^vef^day 
> problems. Professionals have^ manifested greater awaren^s of the Wfi- 
culti€s- facing njany such families and, more importantly, 6f the role .par- 
, ents can play ij^s iielping their children. The Court Report on Child Health 
Services (Committee^ on Child Health Services, 1976) underfrhed the sup^- 
port that professionals should give aH parents: "We have^ found no better 
way to raise a child than to ,re*inforce the abilities of *his parents to c)o" 
^ • so'* (r* 2). The repcj!;^of the Warnock Committee (Department of Educa^ 
tion and Science, 1978) on the education of handicapped children (issti- 
mated nationally at 20^ bf ^pupils) spelled out^ the foNowirr^ messag^.: 
"Unless papents^are seen as equal partners in tbe educational process, the 



purpose of our report wiH be* fru%trated" (p^ 150)- In -the light of the 
report, the Education Act of 1981 'established a new framework requiring 
special .educational provision Jor children ^whether in special or ordinary 
schools' Archaic terms like "educationally si>bnormal" have been replaced 
by the concept of special educatFohal needs;;, this new concept embraces not 
oniy physical anS mental disabilities but any kind of learning difficulty 
experienUd by- a child, providing it is significantly^ greater than that 
e>(perienced by tRe majority of children the s^me -age. This concept 
excludes difficulties that aris^ solely because the language of instruction is 
different from the lan*guage of the child's home. Parents have also been 
accorded new rights; for example^ to information and consultation, to 
make their views known during formal assessment, and to :a copy of all the 



-e vk ience on which a decisiori has Jt>een made regardihg ^a diild's needs, 

' . \ > ^ f ^ ^ ■ . 

SiQnificSntly, 'the *Act ^ives legislative backing, to th^ principle of 

integration, whereby authorities have duties to provide for childr^en with 

special educational needs in ordinary schools (Department of Education' and 

Science, 1981-ayi),. While the 1981 Act . does not go as far as * legislation 

already- in forte in' other countries (for example, the Education for All 

Handicapped Children Act in the ited States), it nevertheless marks an 

- import an t-gtep forward towards a genuinely muitidisciplinary and flexible 

approach/in which "shaljed care" is the keynote. 

Day Care ^ ■ ,^ 

Grovying demand , ^ As the 1970^ progressed, it became. cleaP that 
pr(jvision of , part-time and nursery places as^ envisaged in the .Education 
White Paper (Department of Education and Science, 1972) Was inappropriate 
for a substantial proftortion of children under, 5' (Bone, ,1977; Tizard, 
Moss, & Perry, 1976), . This^ct is hardly surprising given^the dramatic 



changes in ^ttiljudes and lifestyles that gathered impetus in the 1970s* 

The postwar trsnd fbWards smaller families of one or twg children has 

meafit, womea spend less of their* lives bearing ^and rearing children and, 

feel, more able to work outside the home .(Wicks S Rimmery 

1^80). Recession has forced many women into "the labor/market to s\jpply 

or to supplement the family income: Many/others are /d^rmlned both to 

* "I 
follow a career and to have a family. While data for/1978-80 suggest that 

the trend for rrsrried women ages^16 to 5& with dependent children to^eek 



/. 



paid employmerjit has leveled off \^t 54%, a substantial proportion (46%) 



explanation for 



remain at hom^ (Office^of Population Censuses aniJ< Surveys/\l982), The 



t 



this situation may lie in an increase in the general fertility 



rate'' and in thp effect of the recession on availability of jobs ai)jG| day care 

wtehing 



^patbe r th a n inj aa y fii gnif Joa ni' r1 prrpa<;p in thft ntJmhf*rj^ 
to work outsidp thfe home, , > ' ^ 



' jobs anjd d 
of mQthgfe 



Thus the, 



' Hughes, Maya 



persistent and ongoing lobby for more day care' gained sub- 



stantial ground during this perio<^ (Equal .Opportunities CommissiGci^'1978; 



I, Petrie, jMoss, & Pinkerton, 1980)* This lobby Is identi- 



fied Ja'rglSly v/ith the view that the state should take increased responsi- 



bility for chWdren^ for tttey repre*senfr a major investment in the country's 
future. Day caVe Trrvtlje^orm of day *flurseries is perceived as being jusj; 
one pressing aspect of adequate health, education, and' soaal services* 
^Others, how<!ver, have argued against ^ny form o^ group day care for 
children undisr 5 (Leach, 1979), expre^ing tjie view^hat adequate. bgne-. 
fits should be available ^foP mothers^whO wish to stay at/hpme with their ^ 
young children (Rringle^ 1979)^and' that np one should brinrg a/child' into 
the world v^tfthout *beinjg^tprepared to devote 3 years to it (Pringle/l980), 



4 



9 

'* ' . ' ' . ■ 

Improved status of c^ildfTvinding , Also during this period, attitudes' 
tawara crrildminding clianged, Ciiildminders offer tlie/hearesT alternatijjp 
to .a cliiki's bwn liome, and.tliere lias been growing recognition on,ttlie p#t 

of central and local government that good childminders have a significant 

-\ ' ' , ' ^ * 

part to pjay in the total day care pft>vision for chiJdrpn 'Unde/; 5- *This(^- 
trend is indicated by the appointment of^^pecialist childminding .support, 
workers by local authority social services departments^ a procedure that * 
has. become commonp^lace since the mid-1970s* It is notably too that the . 
Nationaf ^Tijjdminding^, As has^eceived a large proportion of gov-, 

ernment funding fori "new initiatives'! by voluntary .^organizations, in the 



preschool^field . ^ ^ ^ *^ V 

" gami^v cgntrjes . Emphasis has also shifted ,away from jltfrTple care ' ^ -.vf»-^ 

prnvi?fon for' a ffildren of -working^ mothers to- the need to educafe arid 

' * *' 

support, mothers deemed inadequate. Community-based projects called 

/',:''. ' ' ' - > 

family centres have mushroomed. They range from quite large centres, 

, ^\ • • ■ . - 

'which have da^^care as their core activity^ to small neighborhood projeeta. 
Such scliemes vary widely, but they are ngcmally part- of preventive social 
work and are gi&nerally committed to merging -thektessons of community 
Work with social wonK so that neighborhood becomes jfupfltytant and c^rga-;' 
hizing - groups become^ a regular activity^ (Birch^ll, 19J2-a;, Warren & 
Adam^son, 1982)- 



Combined nursery centrete and children's, centres . ^Attempts:^ to com- 
bipe day care and education in nursery centres , which, offer- a. fchoice: for 
mothers and a comprehensive form of provision, were initi^Wy disappoint- ' 

ing/ In spite of greater educati^al erpphasis for/childrdfi Jn d^y cai^^ 

-I - ' ' * ' ' * 

the distinction between care and education lingered ipt j staff attitudes- . 
toward parenfs land children ' (Ferdr Birchalf, Gingell, 8t Gipps; 1981)./ 



o ■ 



Nevertheless, ideas pursued in some ploneeTT ^CFffhsh^en's/centrejg -rRrQviding 
, open ,:access .alT parents in a defined^^catchment area and^lgncouraglng 
.parental inyolvement in manageitf^ wel| as in every day ,activities--have^ 

. ' ' . ^ * ' ' . ' % * ' - * 

.made considerable : positive impact on . practitioners *and policy makers^ 
(lyioss/ .Bax, ^ PleWis, '1979)-' ' Overall, flndiffgs^ have drawn attention to^, 
the need to recciffsider the training aJid {^reparation ot all who work^with 
yoyng .children and their-families*- - . >^ 

^Part-time Provision * ^ ^ ^ . 

Continuing demand . A comprehensive survey (Bpne,0977) supported 
by General Household Survey figures for 1982 suggested not so' much an 
overwhelming demand for full-time work by women with children under 5 as 
their desire for progressively more part-time preschool^ provision as their 
children grow' older (see Bone, 1977, p. 15, Table 3,6). Indeed, between 
1971 and 1981, the percentage of 3- and 4-^year-oJds attending nursery 
schools and , classes (i.e., part-time provision) increased trom^ 19 to 40% 
(Central Statistical Office, 'l982')-r^-^""1^tjection of demand as we'll as in- 



creased . provision. The growth , 0^ the. playgroup movement over the past 
two decades also testifies to demand for p^rt-^ime provision* By 1982, 
there were '12,000 member playgroups belonging to the National Rre-SchoqU 
Playgroups Association and. catering to 555,000 chijdren (Pre*School Play— 
groups Association Research and Information Committee, 1983), 
^ Consolidation and extension of the playcjroup movement . It is a 
striking fact that playgroups, have achieved such, (remarkable status and, 
credibijity, TKe Rre-School -Playgroups Association is a mere 21 years old, 
'with its roots in the* d^termihatipn of a few mothers to, set up vyhat was 
initiatty, seen as " stop^apVprovfsion against government maction over rtjjr- 
sery schooling./ Yet the heeds of ;the embryo association as, defined in the 



1974 address by ^tl©^ orgariiEation's. president (Ptowden, 1974)-- for recod- 
^nitien fay alF' local authorities as a service valued by those who; use them, 
, for support f dr yoltipteers, and.^grea^ organiEisrs by socta! services, Jor 
. extension of courses^ for research and doqumenta^n, and forv'finance for 
/Individual pIaygro\jps, especially in ' disadvantaged ' sareas^-have^ to a 
marked degree, come about* It appears that a solid, core of women are 
prepared to, take considerablif. responsibility" for theirj children's pre- 
schooling and, show a high levi^el of satisfaction both on their own behalf 
and on tine behalf of thein^children (Gray & McMahon, 1982)- 

* Activities among member groups have diversified over the-.p^ist 10 
years. In spite of doubts expressed about the ability of plS^i>otips to 

meet the needs of some disadvantaged children and familie^ (Fern & 

% ■ , _ 

Nibiett/ 1977)^ there has been an expansion of work in this field 

(Overton, 1981; Scottish Pre-SchooL Playgroups Associatidn Playgroups in,. 

Suhr ^' ^ 

Areas of Need Committee, 1977), This includes pioneer projects, aimed ati / 

breaking down the isolation of childminders and the children in their, care 

by setting up informal groups and courses along playgroup lines (Shihman, 

1979), Increased, work among ethnic minorities and involvemeht witli ; 

families. and children with special needs also followed the Warnock Report 

(Department of Education and/^cience, 1978) and the BducatiSfi Act of 1981 

(Ferri, 1982; Pre-School Playgroups Association Research and Information 

/Committee, 3.983)r ! " , \* ^ ■ . 

Cooperation between secondary schools and playgroups followed the 

rise in the school -leaving age from 15 to 16 jn 1972-73* Many schools were - 

anxious to give pupils In child development courses practical experience 

and, with the dearth of state pjeschools, sought placement for them in - 

playgroups^, At this time, youngsters are also being placed in playgroups 



■u 



X 



from a wide rartge of Further Education College courses anct fi^bm govern- 
frtent-funrded projects designed to help unemployed school-leavers (Scottish 
Pre-School Playgroups Association Woriting Party 

(1978), Overall, » 54% of playgroups are.involved in thjs work (Pre-Schpot 
Ptaygroupfs Association Research' and Information Comml^ee, 1983). In 
.^consequence, playgroups now figure in the school-based examination 
Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE), taken fay pupils around the age 
of IS^or 16 years and ^afmed at students of middle afailrty. Increasingly, a 
significant p^^t of the Pre-Sj^ool Playgroup Association's work has been 
provision of opportunities Jbr adults wishing to learn more afaout preschool 
children, Cofnparison of figures for the years 1979-80 and 1980-81 show 
dramaticy^rqwth- in 1 year, courses that aim. to enhance parents' confi- 
deneBio^^heir afaility to meet tl^ir children's needs increased from 1,700 
to 2,300, and the numfaer- of students increased from 27,000 to "38,400 
(Pre*School , Playgroups Association National Training Committee, 1982), 
Distance learning ^ The Open University was estafalished at MMtop 
Keynes in 1969 fay Royal Charter, Its first aim was to provide university 
education for adults In their own homes through correspondence te)its, 
radio, television, and a network of contacts and local tutors. : During the 
latter part of the 1970s, however, it began to work in cfose collaboration 
with outside agencies, notafaly the Pre-SchQol Playgroups Association and 
the Health Education Council, in an attempt to meet ^the needs of peqple 
who might fae deterred fay a' conventional academfc approach. Thus, Open 
University community education bourses tend to fae 5hof*t, ' easily assfmi^ 
lated, and of practlcat relevance tcv people at all stages of. life, 'Including 
parents expecting their first faafay or those farrpging up a toddler ,or 
preschodr-age child " (Wolfson, 1982)^ ' 



' Rapid growth of mother and todciler clubff , [ During the 1970s, clubs, 

for mothers with very young children at home also became widely recog-- 

ni26d as a vital link in the network of family support/ ^filling the gap ■ 

between postnatal care and the child's introduction to nursery schobl oi^; 

playgroup- Such clufa^ are started and supported by mothers themselves, ^ 

by community wqrkers, health visitors, or vicars, as well as by [ilaygroup 

leaders (Hanton, 1977)* Each club is independent and is not obliged' to 

register with the loc^l authority social services department- Conseq6ently, 

there are no official figures to indicate the, extent of growth. Neverthe-^ 

less,^ in a survey of over J, 000 clubs carried out in 1977, 56% had been 

started 5ince January of 1975 (Pre-School Playgroups Association Working 

Party, 1978), and growth appears to continue unabated (Pre-School Play- 

grdups Association Research and Information Committee/ 1983): 

The "typical" club meets in a cpmmurilty or church hall for up to 
two hours one afternoon a week, except school holidays. 
Mothers sit and chat in' the same Yoom as the children and play 
with the children at activities which probably include some kind 
of "messy" play. There is probably no.-regular, piayleader, t\)o^ 
there is an organiEer who may include this among iier roles* 
Fees are supptemente'd by fund-raising. Some, if not ,all, the ^ 
mothers take some si^are-if^-<H^fHgln g-the running 
the sessmn, (Pre-School Playgroups Associajfen Working Party, ^ 
1978, p. 1) . ^ - 

' \i 

, ' - ' ' 1* 

Summary 

The foregoing discussion intficates the- broad developments of early 
childhood education' in the United 'Kingdom, Overall, emphalsis Ites in 
ftexibitity of approach and preference for local solutions ta local needs 
rather -than in the impositiph'^jf a national blueprint. 



RESEARGH AND DEVELOf?MENT 

It is diversity of experience and our lack of knowledge about how to 
promote competence and skills ih aH preschool children th^t have'^forirned 



th^ baseline for' recent research and development* Following the 1972 
Education White Paper, when major expansion in preschool care was antici- 
pated, much research was commissioned by 'the Department of Education 

and Science, the Scottish Education Department, the Department of Health ' 

^ ■ - * ■■ * 

^ahd Social 'Security, the Social Science Research Council, and the Schools 

-council (Department of Education- a^nd Science, 4981-b)- - Research 
into the processes of earl)f childhood education , has been pursued iii Both institution 
al and home-based settings. Observational techniques were- frequently 

employed, for the 1970s witrressed a turning away from experimental 

design. 

The Institutional Setting 

Play in nursery school, playgroup, and day nursery . One common " * 
aim of, all preschooling is to provide an environment tfiat will stimulate and 
satisfy the* child's developing needs. Yet doubts have been voiced as to 
how far all children in the preschool play to their best advantage (Br^uner^, 
1980), given that there is IFttle. difference among types of provision in the . 
way children spend their time (CleAve^ Jowett, & Bate, 1982; Ferri et aLi. 
1981; Hutt, 1979}. Advocates of the traditional . philosophy of nursery 
schools maintain that free play in a planned, prepared, acid organized 
setting 16 all that rs required, ^ Ideally', the teacher will be .^ware bf^the , 
child's activities and will respond rn such a way as to encourage neglected 
occupations, prolong concentration, and foster language skill' (Parry & 
Archer, 1975; W^bb, 1975). ' ' - - 

^ Even though belief ha,s waned that highly ' structured compensatory ^ * 
programs can be successfully rhtegrated into the English nursery school - 
curriculum (see literature reviewed by. Vifiodhead.f, 1976), .s^eral recent 
studies have noted; that children too often seem to^pass the^l^K^in occupa- - 



tions that do not demand rmagii;iative or compleSt play (Tizard, Philips;-^ 
Plewis, 1975). About 10% of 3- and 4-year-olds spend their tiling '^cruisr 
ing" and di^iftirig. about aimTessly (Cleave etaU, 1982; Ferri et aK, 1981), " 
One inference i$ that, when fosterina skills involving thought rather than 
feeling or movement, a more structured approach is needed. The basis" for 
this argument is that children, benefit intellectually from activities - when 
'they jchoose their own goals^ they know how far their .efforts are success* 
ful because there is feedback and a consequent sej^se of achievement;*^ In, 
comparison, pretend games (such as play with dolls and cars) entail no 
commitment to a goal; these games are even used. for "cover or just plain, 
rest" (Sylva, Roy, & Painter, 1980, p, 64)'. Yet children undoubtedly 
benefit in other way^. from >ela:^ing activities that encourage talk..9mong 
themselves, or from physical exertion indulged for the sheer pleasure of It. 
Indeed, it,h¥s b'e)Bn" suggested that a ^isrise of relaxation and ease is -the ■ 
necessary preconditiprr for fantasy play (Hutt,, 1979]|., But such occupa- 
tions ydo not, -tt is - argued, involve goal§ or p!ann]ng--or consequently* 
"coSiplexV-ilabgrate^^ / . . - 

/'.Jn. .the, 5tudy cartdiicte^d "by Sylva'et aU (1980), .observations, of 120 
xhifdren for a total^of: 4 out, focusing on the 

■extent' toT^hiGfi a icbjid. js enabled to conpentrate and. to elaborate play . A 
: gaif^taWng method observing and recordjng/the activities and languagj^ 
of bne child (the "Target "Child"), developed by Holmes and McMahon 
0977)j\vas used/'. 'A;ttention was di\^ed between boys and girts ag^s Z\ 
to 4V^^P- ^ in three kinds of par:t-time preschool f nursery 
s^hool^^ . ..." 

"'^^Aj^^ examined to decide how "challenging" they w^e 

and How fgr thjey to "stretch" a child, In^rarrk order, higfi- 



r 

yield activities included .music /(wh^n not led by an addMt), small-scale 
construction, art (where the^chiid chosp.the medmm),- large-scale con- 
struction, and -activity with structured materials. Moderate-yieW activities 
were pretend pla\^and manipulative play with small to'y s, while low-yi^ld^ 
occupations were defined as nonplayful interaction, ihformaj games, rulje* 
bound garnes, and gross motor play, , L^ast challenging of all were social 
play, "horsing" around," and giggling. Two oth6r indications of richness 
in play identified by the investigators ^ were longer spansj of concentration 
and the degree of absorption,^ These were manffest prml^rily in play with 
structut*ed materials, pretend, smal|-scale construction and art, and adult- 
led groups *such as stngirfg or storytelling. Least absorbing activities 



were informal games and adult-directed art. 



When a distinction was drawn\^between , centres that, requii^ed children 



to take part in at least two compulsory ectucattonaY activities each session' 
and those *iwith no such patterning, it transpired that children in the 
Structured ■ programs had three times as mucfi play with structured mate* 
rials as those m entirely unstructured environments. Importantly, much 
of thi's was in free play sessions, a situation indicating that chi ldren chose 
to persist with such activities, ' ^ ^ 

Ao ecological perspective . Another focus of research interest ^ak 
beeR the. effect of environmental factors on children's play and behavior. 
Such factors inpliide, for example, group size, noise Ievels7 playroom 
design, and the way staff utilize resources,. - - 

In the study just described (Sylva et al.^ 1980), advantage lay With 
small groups (most usuaOy playgroups), whiqt) manifested greater contact 
between children and adults, a higher fevej of intellectual play, and morf 
pretend 'play. More physical play was characteristic of jarger centres, 



■/■/ 
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while* small, secluded ' areas -I ikie ^the "home corner" encouraged rich dia-' 

d(^e associated with more 
educationally ;valuat5je activities accrue'^from a correlational study of staff 
and children in Tth ree types of preschool biii liirfcj; con versions of old 



Jl Cll Ml LIJ 

With ;fairl 



buildings v^ith ^fairly small rodms; open, airy tuildings with high ceilings 
and rectangulaf/ 'playrooms; and open-plan designs with low ceilings and an^ 

i. ' ' f ' ' * 

irregular shaped" roofn. * Findings suggest thct more open settings are 
associated ^wJth higher noise leveis, which ifiterfpre with ^activities of' 

■ L • ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ 



potentiatly/high educational yield (like staff-ch 



1 



Id^ dialogue) . In addition/ 



those children who tend to- wai^der aimlessly , about are allS those least 

likefy to attract staff ^^attention Jn operrplanl units, while new. children 

'// ' * ^ I ' 

spend more time alone during the seltling-in period (Neill, 1982). 

i ' ' ' ' 

J ^ ,Experimentaliy based studies largely support this "smafi is beautiful" 
thesis. For example, Smith vand Connolly, (ISNBOl) set up a playgroup in a, 
churc/i Halt in a north country industrial^, cUv and erfip^ect three experi* 
enced staff to run it: Two independerl^ grppps of socroeconomically mixed 
children attended two mornings a Week. The enviror^ent was then manip^ 



Jor IB> to 60 sessions 

and- observing and recording individual, children's behavior. Classes of 



il!^^-.j^y-y^/ y'r>g earh nf the available resources 




10, 20, and 30 children were varied In Such a way that the same children 
compared rn a large or small class. Oh balance, here too the 
advantage lay with smaller classes, though for reasons different from those 
in the previous studies cited, ^^pecifically, in Small groups childr*en were 
more likely to make friends and to/becbme invdived in sociodramatic play. 



Shy, withdrswn^pbildren were foun(d to be particularly vulnerable in Largi^ 
groups. 




As the ratio of staff to children was increased' from 1c4 to 1:14, so 
talk between children increased and t-hat between adults and chfldreri 
became more prohibitive and one-sided in character. Further, the more 
outgoing, competent children tended to monopolize conversation with staff 
to the detriment of those who were shyer and more withdrawn (Smith & 
Connolly, 1980). SimilaMyg^^^shiJdren with special needs" placed in ordinary 
schools, as- recommended' by the Warnock Report, also tend to H)e those 
who stand ignoi^ on the sidelines (Chazan, Laing, Shackfleton-Bailey, & 
Jones,^ 1980; Clark, Robinson, & Browning, ?984)v 

The adult role in language development , IVIan\^ studies . (notably 
^ Tizard, 1979) have reported' disappointingly iovt levels of conversation 
between adults and children in the preschool setting. Evidence from 
tapescripts of adult-child interaction take us a stage further. In their 
own classrooms or playgroups, a total of 24 nursery teachers and play- 
jgiwfup leaders "each m.ade Vhour recordings designed to catch typical but 
'var^ segments of jthe day. Analysis of approximately 1,500 mangtes of 
1 talk iime^ to discover the effect?, of •different "teaching styjps" (Wood, 
McMahpn, & Cranstoun, 1980), 



In general", ^styles tha^ involved ^h^ed experience and play with 
children---activjties that ia more structured programs encouraged eiaboratepl 
play--wehe those least ip evidence. Yet it was the adult' wHb, to ^ great 
extent, had control' over the/ease and fluency of children's conversation. 



Two characteristics of children's talk with, adults emerged as major obsta- 
cles in the development, of sustained conversation: Children were inclined 



jump into a conversation without preamble) and they tended to pick up^ 



a word from an ingoing conversation and go off at "a^ tangent^ 



Adults tended to^ rea<tt Jn one of three ways. S^e acknowledged and 
't4spdndecl to every, opening gambit or interjection (a style that manifestly 
did not p^o^ong^ conversation). Others used a ^ strategy that ignored the 
ct;»itdv^njd persisted. With their own line of questioning.. surprise of 



teachers partjcipatrngv in the^^^t^dy, this latter styte of conversation was 
their most freque'ht.type of response, A third type *f response was also 
noted: teachers '^asked a, question aimed ''at stimulating the child to reply^ 
then shojved interest in a nondirective, relaxed way so as. to leave room 
for the child to elaborate along, lines of his or^her own choosing: Tape- 
scrif^t evidence suggested that/ for the adult to then respond with another 
question was often to constrain the flow bf conversation. A more con- 
structive . strategy was to recast what the child^had been saying or make a 
noncommittal response. In ^probtng^^ further the question of control of 
conversation, analysis.. suggested '^hat^hosSy^children talking with adults 
with the le^st "controlling" style asked more questions, -contributed more 
oft^n, and N^ent: " on to' elaborate the ^ subject* In contrast, aduits who 
exertedmost control ap^e^red to inhibit prolonged and complex conver- 
sation s . ' . ^^ • ♦ 



■ Such conclusions ' have much in ^common with' studies that emphasize 
the potential of adult-child dialogue in fostering language development 
(Clark et al.; 1984;/ Donaldson, ll978; Tou|hf 1977; Turner, 1977). Sen- 
^sitiyity in the adult is cruciaL Tough (1977) argwes the need for the 
teacher to "work in van inforrrtal situation, building "on the individual child's 

' ' "A , ' ■ " ' ^ ■ i " - 

innate curiosity at^d. assuming that/ if the chiiti is helped to uset^anguage 
.with meaning, ^he,46r she will progress naturally from the simple to the 



" ,1' 

5 ■ pioneeri 



complex.^ toii^h's jpiofieisrin'g "studies, focused ^n\disadvantaged children, 
however," and were^ recorded ^nder quasi^e>i[j^rimental conditions; she 



r 



^ - ^ • .20 



assumed that differences among children in the ways th ey usfed language 
were a reflection of differing kirr^ of talk they experienced with th^ir 
parents. * . 

Other challen^ng evidence Jnas shown that even disadvantaged chil- 



7 



dren have rich conversations with their mothers at home (Trzar^ 1979). 
Few Janguage differences were found Jo emerge between middle and work- 
ing class children in a direct observational study, oT 165 children a^: l^me 
(Davie, Hutt, Vincent, & Mason, 1^4). Further, Wells- (1981)' examined 
talk in the context of school and home in a bro^-based . arid carefully 
controlled two-stage 'study of 129 childrer> assessed between 15' and 42 
months-and again betwefeh 39 and 66 months. Each child was observed TO' 
times at 3*month intervals. In the home, this was- achieved by a radio 
microphone on-a lightweight Jiarness under the child's top garment; the 
microphone transmitted continuously and did hot hinder the child's move- 
ment- Thii "fly on thfe wa(j" technique revealed scant evidence of mis* 
- match between home and School in the patterns of asking and answering 
questions. What differences there were concerned grammatic^ structures 

and speaking rights that, Wells argues, stem from difflfent social reia- 

' : ; ^ — ^: — 

t'ionships and different ratios of adults to children' Here again, it^ was 

^ • * ■ . ^ 

suggested that if is the strategies tbat. adults use to develop an^J extend 

M . \ • . . ■ 

children's^ language that count, ; . ' ^ 

Impact of organization and structure on -the quality of care ,^ Several 

studies have shown that, in ac^ality, the" amount of adult-chitd contact is 

disappointingly low in most care settings (Cleave et aL, 1982; Ferri et aL, 

. 1981)., tn {Particular, staff in day nurseries tend to be less InvoJved In 

chtldrenr's actlyftie^ than those in nursery schools and playgroups. Yet . 

contact with adult|p (even as passive presences) has been associated with 



1 

qViilcJren's spending longer periods in cof^centrated play (Garlaod & White, 
1980; Sylva qt a(., 1980; Tyler, Foy, & Hutt/ 1J79). " . ^ 



^ One question rajsed by this observation. Js . how far organization and 
structure of the preschool affect the style of adult-child interaction and 
hence the auality of care .(Bruner, 1980) . These twin aspects^-care 
provided for children and organizational patterns—were the focus of' a- 
study of nine d^y nurseries in ^London, three of which were repommended 
for good practice by local authority social set'vices departments (Garland & 

- - n 

White, 1980X ^Each day nursery \vas distinctive in its organization and 
ethos. Programs ranged Troni ^a specialist nursery staffed by trained 

+ * ' ^ • * J* 

teachers, who lay particular stf^ss^on language training for ethnic minor- 

ity children, to an alt-day playgroup in unprepossessing pranises but with 

a friendly relaxing atmosphere; from a state day nursery designed and 

built for 4hat purpose , which encouraged and achieved high degree of 
^ f- ^ 

parent participation to nursery based in a suburban hospital specifically 
for the "children of nurses who worked there. The researchers *were 
hoping to determine aspects of organization or structure that would pro- 
mote a secure envirc^nment. They took emotional security to be paramount 
and a necessary basis\on which cognitive skills could develop. 

The range of cai^e and organization , observed was wide, .yet certain 
related patterns were \discernible. These patterns owed much to^ the 
objectives of the organization and to the philosophy of the person or group 
(both internal and external to the institution) reponsible for policy and 
day-to-day . decisions. Clearly, nurseries with roots embedded in child- 
centered progressive education will differ fundamentally from those in the 
"caregiving" tradition, which historically tends towards condescending and 
autfioritarian attitudes. The existep,ce of such differences underlines the 



importance of an explicTc cojitract betv\reen^ staff an^ p^ents to make clear 
what both have in mind;- The study fortiierrsuggests" that a collaborative 
relationship aniong staff members within the unit and among adults and'; 
children enhances th^ quality of Jchilbren's play and conversational ex- 



changes (GarfenO WFnte/ ^ - / . * 

^ * ^ ' ■ ' * ^ ^ ' 

Transition and continuity in early >childhoocl education , A somewhat 
different orientation to quality of care and to. the effect. t>f different^styles 
of control and ..deployment of resources concerns' transition from one type 
of setting, to another.^ Starting School ^r moving from- one setting to 
another is an import^M? event in the child's life, ft can be a traumatic 
experience for parents and -childreh^as they, adjust to the emotional, social, 
and^intellectual demands of a strange environment. ' 

' Two recent studies pinpoint , problems of transition from home to 
preschool (Blatchford, Battle, ^ Mays, 1982) and from preschool to pri-^ 
fpary school (Cleave et'aL, ^1982). The first Ifocuped on one geographical 
^rea and involved interviews- with parents and \with staff in nursery 
schools and playgroups, with the addition of an int|nsive study of a small 
sample faf children from a few months before they stai^^ted school until 



about 1 year into the nursery: Major sources of dj^scontinuity were found 
by BlatchfoM et aL (1982) to be the wi(Jle range of settings, different 
ages of entry, and difj^ent levejs of curriculum planning, together with 
parents' lack of "knowledge regarjSmgiavajlable services* A gentle, stag- 




gered introduction into preschool,!' with mothers present, eased the child's 
adjustment to the new environment and encouraged parents* later involve* 
njent. ' , 

Mothers experienced greater stress when their children started school 



than had been anticipated but adapted^ver a. period of about 10 week$. 



1- 



■ + * k 



\ 



Mpst children^' howevgr^ did not sh*w signs of" stres^ and *^etflqd in 'within i 
^ -S- weeks. Much of the first 4. weeks, was" spent in smilary play; trom the > , .'r4, '--^^ 
p-thirji ta hinth . weekV'presjjfiooIers engaged "in conta#ing other children. > 
There was relatively in^frequent contact" betvveea- '^dults ^ and chilclreh, / " ^ * 
Popular activities Included ojuisidQ' play with sand and water^ ' play with ^ ■ 
constructional toys,, and dramatic play, although jn terms of time spent/\; „ V 
'^ust waiting and watching** predominated. - ' , ' ^ 

The' second study (Cleave et al., 1982> followed the phjgres.s of 36 * 



ERLC 



r^ie 

children Jn five different LEA^afTeas through the, transitiort^.eriod fronrt, 
preschool to primary school by means of direcl* observation anci^facerto^ 



face interviews with parents and teachers. The study was both longitud, ^ , 
nal (where children were concerned) and cross-sectional (across six types 



DBf^g to the infant^; 



of provision). 

Disconti^nuities were most marked for children cor 
school straight fl"om home or from a childminder or smaK^^roup'. ^Such 
children had to adjust to a longer day, to larger numbers of 4ciultr*and 
children, and ^o a very different curriculum with ynfamiliar activities in, a 



school setting that could b6 confusing in both) dj^ign and layout. Physical 




education was identified . as a particular^ source of "arixlety;^ this activity 
called for- very sensitive handling. As Ferrr et al. (1981) reported in.^ 
relation to experimental centres that combined hursery education and day 
care, large numbers of ^ staff anti children and many comings and goings* 
tended to inhibit the development of confidence, ' independence, and ;soci-, 
ability in new entrants, . 



Practical recommendations made by Cleave et al. (1983') 



.^.V^^ 



problems include a s^ry gradual introduction 
periences (for example, postponement 




and imaginative preparation for introductory visits to the infarct scHool, in 
' which familiar ptaythings . (tke sand and water are made available. Flnajly/ 
the importance of encouraging parental support is given particular promi- 
nence. ' 

Parental involvement ,^- The influence parents can have in thfe achieve- 
ment of their children is well documented (see reviews in Smithy 1980; 
\ Tlzard, Mortimor, & Burchall, 1981), and exhortations to foster v**parental 

involvement** to this end ate commonplace. The Oalue of such involvement 

" :^*C . ^ \ 

to parents as opposed to children is less vyidely acknpiAleclged. Despite all 

that has been writtenrj^ considerable ^Confusion and lack of consensus per- 
sist, A major task for research hgs, been that of clarifying the issues and^ 
teasing oUt -ideas u/derlyingi use of the, term (Ferri & Niblett, 1977; Smith, 
'1980', van der Eyken, 'l979>. 

The development of conmjnity nurseries M the 1970s illustrates one < 
interpretation,, in which " parental ^ontrol 'is the crucial >;ariable, ' The^e 
nurseries (pf which there are now about 20, piairdy in the London area) 

^ _ ^ ' , . . .: ; . - 

are set up by groups of parents, or local people to serve the needs of 
their neighborhood. They ^im to provide - flexible, integrated services ^ 
\ ' whereby parents assert their right to have a say in their qljildren'^ educa* 

I tion (Hughes et a]., 1980.;^\^ai;ifder Eyken, 1979). 4 - 

- ^ Another viewpoFnt commonly , held in playgroups emphasizes shared 

responsibflJty.^ Playgroup pi3|||gisophy holds that the "deepest involvement 
^ * " \ and shared restponsibility pfren occur iVi^en all parents want to be involved ' 
^ in thoi deci^ibh^m^king prqc^^ playgroups. ^Association Work- 

ing Party/ 1980/ p. 41)* Most^^^ecent evidence suggM^ that it 



is in pa rent tin playgroyps where^ ^mothers help dhd are welcome at play* 
group sessions, as compared with 'those v\^ere participatl^ Is solely at the 



manageinent levef, that mothers who worFy about how they are bringing up 

their children appear to gain confidence in themselves (Gray & McMahon, 

1982). , ^ 

A further aspect of experiential thinking within the playgroup^move- 

ment is the belief that jnyplvement is essentially a learning process, for 

parents and carries with it a cd^e element of active responsibility at every 

Stage (Pre-Schbol Playgroups Association Working Party, 1980)* ^ Indeed, 

parents may derive benefit from involvement, gaining in confidence and 

self-esteem as parents (Smith, 1980), as well as developing skills in deal-, 

ing with adults (Hepderson, 1978). In contrast, the rationale for parental 

participation in the nursery 'school is based ^ benefits derivect by the 

child- This approach tends to be child-centered and to expect a more 

passive role from "the parents (Hughes et ai;, 1980). . 

this distinction between, parent-centered and child -centered settings 
■ - - - ' - ' ■ . * - - , '* * ■ 
emerged clearly in an observational study concerned with the process of ^ 

iriyplverpent in 15 Oxfordshire groups* Thr^e nursery schools, four nur- 
sery ^classes, and eight playgroups were sleeted to provide a- rpix of rural 
and city-based provision, ■ in whieh it was known that two-thirds had 
parents helping (Smith> 1980)* : * ^ ^ * 

Five categories of parent participation were Tdentified: . (1) working^ 
with children on educational ^ activities/ with little apparent difference in 
the role betwe^p the professional teacher and the parent as a teacher; (2) . 
working vyith groups but cJoing chores; (3) servicing, a group, but not 
always working, alongsidl^ children (e.g* , fund raisin^);, (4) perforfnil^g 
mVscellaheous -functlbns vto.db wit^ openness and .IVelcomingness^'of the 
group and :shar€id experijence (e^g*; visiting before a child starts school/ 
staying to set^fe the childr ih/ dropping in casually);, and (S) idvotvement 
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m jiianagement- la the groups studied/ participation in nursery schools 
was more likely ^o fall iritd categories 2/ 3/ or 4^ whereas involvement in 
playgroups included- categories 'i and 5. There was^ of course; some 
overlap. 

Two main patterns of parental involvement emerge from Smithes (1980) 
group^oriiented analysis: an open/professional modgl and an open /partner - 
ship model . In bqth cases^. the atmosphere is open^ welcoming/ and warm^ 
but in the first instance professionaJs involve parents simply to provide 
continuity—and .information about home background^ Remaining somewhat 
directive and aloof themselves, B.y contrast^ the second pattern is, based 
on shared experiences and a partnership between parents and professionals 
involved jr\ a collaborative process of educating children, 

(^We do not yet know whYch model is more effective (Smith/ 1980X But 
eveh where/ in principle/ there is acceptance arid exploration* of the part- 
nership model/ xirffjculties abound; Some parents do not wish to be tri^ 
volved/ but are ^appy and confident^ in keeping their . children at home 
XShrnmaq/ 1981; Smith/ 1980), Others are alienated from socfety and 
"authority"; characterized by negative attitudes/ they keep to themselves 
(Shihman/ 1981): A major inhibiting factor is parents' lack of -confidence 
(Haysfead et al,/ 1980; Sanddw "& Clarke/ 1978), Soke parents also fefel" 
they lack power in the/^school * setting. In addition i "mothers -wprki^^ 
"full-time and non-English-speaking parents present obvious profaieijis m 
communication (Tizard efe^aU/ 1981),. ■ ^ 

. ^^^„,What teachers expect from parents is notj^always^ the san)e as wh^t 
parents expect frojn teachers; good communicatipn between staff and parr 
ents.is often. ^^ackirig. (Ti'zard et aL/ 1981),. Nevertheless/ there is general 
consensus that a sxibstahtial majority of parents /whpjse children at^end^a 



preschooh-including those from minority and disadvantaged groups—want 
to be involved (6lark & Cheyne, 1979; Haystead et-al., 1980; Shinman, 
1981; Smith, 1980; Tizard'^et aL, 1981; van der EyHen, 1978; Watt, 1977). 

Reported changes in parental behavior are not all that dramatic, 
however. A 2-year study of involvement in seven nursery schools 3ug- 
gested that passivity previously associated with working-class parents is 
gfving way to, more active and lasting concern for^ chilcfren's education 
(Tizard et aU, 1981). Parents in this study were also more likely to allow 
"messy*" play at home and to buy toys they had seen in the nursery. 
Supporting jevidence (Haystead et aK, 1980) suggested that parents^ became 
critical of children's activities in nursery units and playgroups on the 
grounds of l^ck of structure and direct teaching, ^ 

An approach through befpre-and-after experimental design (Clark & 
Cheyne, 1979),, designed to test the efffcacy ot a 4-month program in^ 
which schools involved mdthers of 3- and 4-year-old children, resytted In 
marked - Changes in behavior,' notably in the amount of time mothers spent 
reading to' theij children. In general, however, even 'whe^e considerable 
effort has gooeJnto intensive programs involving parents in school-based 
activities, results haye disappointed those who wanted to increase parentaF 
appreciation of wha/f nursery s^chooHhg vyas about/ Apparent increase in 
personal trust bistween parents and teachers, by itself, was not judged* 
Hkely to achieve the arm of parent involvement programs (tizard et aL, 
1981). - . ' - ^ - . ; ' 

Undoubtedly, some of the most encouraging results have occurred Mh 
progpams^in vvhjch both 'strong^ motivation and step;by-step teaming 'were' 
combined* Outstanding examples concern, the" parents,, of handicapped 
children Who'have been irivoived with professionals in workshops and^ 



taught to help their children (Collins & Collins, 19/6; Cunningham & 

Jeffree, 1^75; Pugh & Russell, 1977), Nonetheless/ a dispiriting aspect is 

that, since provision is inadequate to meet demand, many children whose 

parents would appreciate the opportunity of a. workshop, nursery school, 

playgroup, or day nursery do not have that experience. Furthermore, 

there is a substantial minority of , young, isolated, and depressed parents^- 

often with large families-'-who are not, only at a disadvantage in society, 

< * 
but also unlikely to seek -or sustain the use. of existing preschool facilities 

even^ when they are available (Shinman, 1981). In such subgroups (for 

example, families with handicapped children officially designated "in need 

of help")/ as many a^ 6^0 out of 150 (40%) parents Have, been found unwill- 

jng to participate in a school-based program designed to meet their needs 

\ - ^ ^ 

(Jeffree-& McCorikey, 1976). ^ ^ 

Home-based Services and Support 

Th^ 1970s saw "a dramatiTC expansion in family services and sjjpport 
outside the formal institutional setting. Specifically, such efforts include 
those in which the child is cared for in someone else's home, in which a 
service or support is provided in the child's home, and in which support 
is comipunity*^ased. ^ *\ ' - , 

ChMdftiindinp ^ irt the earLy_ 1970s^^ew- people even in the field of. 
early childhoofJ education>;were aw^are of . the existence of. childminding, -or 
home day care. Attentiorf - w^s this issue by an ilarming ac- 

count of children of wprking ^mothers, , who wer:e kept jh p^h^kensian ^qDO^^^^ 
tions in some, nojTthern toW 1?73), fhis^f^eVislaticin coincided 

wfth generally increasing need for day care followed by-^utbacks in educa-, 
tion^ and soejal servtcgs^.: Hpirie day care, b'eparne a -f^6liticaUy charged 
Issue. Childminders. Wj^re seen .by some as offering IpwVcost day care/ to 
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be encouraged; others saw childtrvinding as provision on ther cheap and 



consequently a second-class service (Department of Health and Social 
Security & Department of Education q[pd-Sci^nce, 1976). ^ 

Given insufficient day nursery places to meet demand, as outlined 
previously,- many mothers are obliged jto fall back on childminders* A total 

of 57% of children under 5 and 40% of children under 2 in' day care are^ 

■ ■ ^ . . . ,/ ■ ^ ^ "^'^ 

with childminders (Bone, 1977)- Available evidence (Community Relations 

Commission, 1975; Jackson & Jackson, 1979; -,Gzbson, Nandyr S. Russell-, 

1977; National Educational Research and Development Trust, 

Xhildminding Research and Development Unit, 1974, 1975) suggests that in 

spite of statutory , oversight, ! considerable variation exists in the quality of 

care offered by childminders, as well as marked differences between local 

^ ^ : - - * ^ * f 

' authorities as to the amount of supervision and support ^they provide* 
. Against this tjackground, two influer^tiaT studies were carried out- 
Ocifr was. Loadon^-b/sed and concerned "an lunusyaMy favored. sample of, 39 
daily minders from four Lon^ion Boroughs" CM^ ^ Petrie, 1977/ p, 63). 
The second (Bryant, Harris^ & Newton, .198ft) consisted, of a survey in 
Oxfordshire,Ta comparatively rural county, of 66, active ^minders, 73 inac- 
tive minders, /and 26 ex^-minders/ together with a sample of 63 mothers of 
children in t^iE^ir ^care* Both investigatiQns wet'e concerned .with the qual- 
ity. of care/offered and aimed to anafyze the strengths and weaknesses of 

\^the' service. Both were also particularly interested |n;the qnihdfer-child 



relationship, as compared with the pother-child relationship, since one of 
the alleged* advantages of chitdminding was that the minder was a mother, 
substituted ' ' [' * ■ : ^ , 

Fthdings were remarkably congruent in spite of the fact^thatsanlpjes 
were 'drawn from urban ;and rural areas, . respectively*^ Concern f pegs ed on 
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the findings that (1) ibck of communication existed between parents 3nd 
minder, (2) two^thirds of children tended to be withdrawn and passive at 
the minders', (3) the miitder-chiTd relationship differed markedly from the' 
mother-child refationship, and (4) minders *'care" rather than "educate or 
stimulate*' "in other words, they lack a sense of professions A followup 
study car^ried out in 1977 (Mayall & Petrie, 1983) of 66 minded children 
under 2 found a very high turnover of children, also revealing that over a 
third of minders were reluctant to take ethnic minority children and babies 
^while 70^ were unwilling to take handicapped. These findings prompted 

the conclusion that chifdminding could not be recommended- *even that "th^ 

'i * 
present practice of childmjhding will increase maladjustment In the genera- 
tion exposed to itl" (Brundr, 1980/ p. 127), 

This research raised " two fundamental questions: Is the assumptioh 
Justified that children cared\for^6^ chlldminders^are disadvantaged in their 
language and social skills b^li virtue of that care? and. Is an improvement 
- in the skilfs of childminders^ possible? A verdict of insufficient a</ai{able 



evidence on tjie first count (Raven & Robb, 1980) followed comparisbn of 

diff^e 



two . groups of children who jdiffefed only in that one group had been 
minded and the other had not. As in MayaH-and Petrie (1983), -each 
group was givea standardized tests ot language and social ability. There 
was no appreciable - difference l^etween the tvyd, groups, * but the perfor,- 
marice of both was below the nor 

As, to change, evaluation ,bf\ a (Project in which 10 btack wonreri in a 

' .- X- ' ,- \ ' ' " ' * ' ^ 

predominantly West Indian district of Inner London were paid to attend a- 

crash course on ' childrniriding, child care, and playleadership^ was not 

encouraging' (Jadkson^ 1976)/ *Aiil women \foQnd the experience highly 

enjoyable^ but when reassessed aftier 8 months^ changes in physical con- 



ditions- and in quality of care at the minders were all' of "ihear niL" In 
discussing findings, Brian Jackson, the principal investigator,, drew atten- 
tion to mistakes of trying to do too mtjch in a short time; of 'Using infor- 
mal, heuristic methods with women who had always seen Uarning in 
authoritarian terms; and of the lack of an adequate support System for 
mirfelersr ^ ^ \ 

With these comments in mind,^fintiings from an in'-^depth stuoy'of ail 
70 registered and active childminders in tw^separate priority areas of 
Inner London are relevant (Shinman, 1981)^ They afford a comprehensive 



picture, of legitimate home day care on offer and, more importantly, de- 
scribe how it deveJoped and improved over an 18-month period of increased 
support, informal training, and encouragement of self-help. Comprehen* 
sive assessmeht schedules incorporated measures used in the Jackson study 
(1976) with an Index of Maternal Alienation (IMA), which reflects degree 
of isolation and alienation in a mother or childminder together with differ- 
ences in attitude and faehavi6r towarcfs the child and his* or her perceiCed 
needs. This ;index had previously proved predictive of hard-to-reach 
families whg^ make use of services irregularly or not at all (Shinman^ 
1978), ■ , ^ \ ^ 

Initially, there were clear indications of problems reported in previous 
studies, of difficulties in cpmmunication, and of cultural barriers and lack 
of stimulating play for the children. However^, findings failed to confirm a 
preponderance of- passive children- . I^eassessmgnt of minders after 18 
months revealed striking change and development*. - Care and counsel in 
placing children vyi^t^::' suitable mi^ dramatically, reduced movement from- 
one rpincier to 'another atid substantially scaled down difficulties' that 
stemmed from, diverse qultgrfes and languages. ^ Other changes related to 



tolerance and entouragefpent of Vmessy play," to choice^of toys, to how 
minder^ talked and listerted to children both in the home and at drop-in 
centresA and to ^the way minders cop^^jsoth^ problems inhere ir^looking 



after other people's children- Considerable antagonism gave way to will- 




\ inqpess\to follow training courses and to a distinctly professional attitude 
toward the^ job. Analysis also showed that reported instability among 
inders, ,a \5oUrce of disquiej:, was due on one hand to an influx of new 
^ _ d well-jscr^fened minders and pri the other to ^he remova jTof^the least 
satisfactory m^iders (20% of the sample). residij^e of more rgsponsilDle 

minders ren^Tained remarkably stable. Overall/ given support and supervi- 
\ sion\ for minders, there was a more hopeful ^rogrjiosis for childminding than- 
^prev^ous studies had, suggested. , A similarf /conclusion emerged from, a 
study of a random sample of 69 active minfders and parents of minded 
children in Staffordshire (Davie, in, preparation). In t^is study, children 
were not characterized as being wJtjjdrawn and passive^ minders*manifested 
a professional attitude toward the job,, and the m^r cause for concern 
v?as the attitude and behavior. of some parents* 

The studies discussed were small and localised, and, as with earl^r 
studies. XMayall & Petrie, 1983; Bryant et al-, 1980), pne cannot generalize 
from them* However, the^ likelihpod that they reflect a genuine and wide* 
spread'' trend finds support in subsequent development's. The"^/^ational 
Childminding Association was . ^started b^a gr^oup of childpnders, parents, 
and other interested: people in 1977y^during the first showin^df a British, 
Broadca^sting Corporation teleyisiorC series for childminders entitled "<3ther 
People's, Chitdren^' (see Jackson, ^Moseley, & Wheeler, 0?7^)* . By October 
of 1982; there were oVer^QOO. members in 208 local ^groups. Although 
members constitute a small proportion of the tptaV number of registered 
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ihitdminders (apprbximaiely therr existence as an organized group is 
a development thajj'^les^, \than a *decade ags was unthinkable. Other posi- 
tive effects of the telev?sion series and its supporting, material, evident 
from a nationally spreadl sample of IpO childminders, included improved 
physical surroundings forlchildren and more time spent by minders playing 
and listening to them (Departmei^t of Education and Science, 1981-c). 
These effects were stiirapparent after 1 year,. 

One of the National Ciildminding Associatio>i*s ^ims \% to advance the 
^ducatfon and traihjng of ^minders. It is revealing that in 1978 it was not 
even thought appropriate in an association survey to ask whether a minder 
ha0 attended any training or' preparation course, "Answers to that ques- 
tion, by 1981 considered to the point (Goddard & (^ith/ 1981), showed 
that 34% had attended a course; Of the remainder, 63% said they woujd 
like to>^ Subsequently, regional /meetings '^held nationwide xJuring 1981 
testify to the ability and ^enthusiasp of a* solid core of minders toward 
pursuing a vigorous training policy. (Beckwith^, 1982), ^ 

loiverse, support schemes have mushroomed; these include an^exper!- 



ment Jn salaried childmirfding in ^which minders work togjether as a team' -/ 
and as paraprofessibnal staff a^ttpched to a/day nursery (Willmott & Challis, 
19^,\as/well as drop-in centres; training schemes, phone-ins, and televi^ 
sipn and radio programs (Jackson & Jackson^ 1979> London Council of 
Social Services; 1977; >ShinmafV, 1979), Thus the decade has witnessed 
considerable cnange and develophient in this still controversial form, of day 
care. Many fs^Ves' still giv& ^rpu^ for concern • ^^'the crucial question, 
unansweredyin research t^rms inUhe absence of a longitudinal study, is^ 
whetf^er^ttibw much chilcJrfen. benefit from such devejopments. 
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One consequence of raising standards of childmmding and creating an 
accountable and acceptable service is that unsatisfactory minders, v^ho are 
usually mothers with young children of their own, are dissuadWi or pre- 
vented from minding. Thereby, they often forego any form of oversight 
or support since they ape not always known to social workers or health 
visitors. They drop below the horizon of the statutory body unless ar^d. 
until they become crisis cases (Shinman, 1981), joining the ranks of those 
whom other forms of home-based day care may reach. ■ ' ' ^ 

Educational home visfting , Acceptance of the' overriding importance of 
the-mother and. home in ^ajjty chMdhood education, commitment to the need 
for early intervention, ^ structured afy6roach in fostering cognitive devel- 
opment, and desire to reach the *'|iarq-to-reach" family all feature in 
educational home visiting in the United l^ngdom,. The number of these 
schemes has grown rapidly during the 1970s, although there are no official 



figure^'of the numbers of mothers involved (BirphaH/ l982-b) 

' Early projects stressed ihe neecrto raise the morale^ the mother and 
her ability to cope as well as the desirability of fbster|na the child's 
social, linguistic, and emotional development (Poulton & i\james, 1975)\ 
Jnitially, visitors vyere trained teachers who operated from pursery or 
rnf^nt schools. Typically, within a schoor catchment area, each v\^eek for 
about an hour they visited mothers with children^betweerl 18 months and"4 
years of age. Some schemes involved all parents within the area^to avoid 
possible stigma attaching to the few parents, that interventions were most 
hoped to reach. Workers in these .programs took appropriate books, toys, 
and gamesf arid, worked with ttje mother to develop specific sfcills. 

Subsequently, scheme^ have deyeldped that aim to reach multiproblem 
families who often do npt /participate inf-^parent involvement schemes. 
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Diversity is a key feature of home-based programs; these have mostly 
groWh up to meet local needs and provide loc^l solutions. The philosophy 
behind such schemes ranges from a concept in which people work together 
to solve therr own problems to professional intervention with specific goals 
in mind (Aplia& Pugh, 1983): 

The Portage-^^heme is alfparticularly successful Thome-based modgl 
designed to help parents with handicapped children, Imported from the 
United States to Britain in 1976, its core components are direct teaching, 
and a positive monitoring system. A peripatetic behavioral checklist helps 
parents identify, a child's existing skilfs and pinpoint those they would like 
him or her to acquire. Portage "cards provide specific teaching sugges- 
tions for each of approximately 700 teaching objectives on the checklist; 
activity charts contain clear directions to enable parents (or other direct 
contact ppople) to teach the handicapped child newTskitls and to record the 

results pf their teaching efforts- There is a reported J80 to 95% success 
J* " ' 

rate (Cameron, 1982). \The model has been extended intg settings other" 

tihan*the home; 'it now opsftates in hospitals, children's homes, schools, 

pediatric units, opportunif/ groups, playgroups, and adult training cen- 
tres • 



Only a small proportion of early home visiting projects have been 



evaluated. In general, c 



tendency to settle better 



tdren have showrt only short term gains and the 



such projects (Jayne, 



at school thanj their counterparts not involved in 
f976)* Main effects have been on parentah atti' 
tudes,. . Parents, of 20, :hildl*en who ^pok part in the first Educatiohaj 
Priority Area^ action res earch project- -the Red House experiment in the 
West Ridinig area- of Yorkshire—were found, 5 years later, to have far* 
more positive attitudes toward education than <M a comparabt^e^roup 
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taking part in the project (Armstrong^& Brown, 1979)< In the SoutH' Eait 
London Educational Home Visiting Schem^ again the 6iost marked differ- 
ence between participants and nonparticipants was that mothers who had 
taken part saV their role as ''extremely" "very" important (Anders & 
Costerton, 1979), ^whereas before they had ratec( their role as beihg^of 

I L 

lesser importance* ^ 

V 

" Clearfy, quantitive evaluation of such scheme^ is fnaught with diffi; 

culty and is often even considered inappropriate (Pugh, 1981). Concen- 

I \ ' 

tration on progj^am aspects that can be measured may result iri neglect of 

most important but ^(uslv^ -features: the development of a child's confi- 

dence and the improvement of a family's quality of Ijfe (Raven, 1979). 

Resources jand/ofT researph instruments to probe, such areas are often 

lacking* Thus the accounts that foHow serve merely toViighlight stages in 

exp^^ce and thinking;, they are not definitive, but rather raise funda- 

mehSf^L questions • ' 

The E^st^ Lothian Home Visiting Scheme is an example of a program 

that] uses mainly teachers or other professionals. The pgrpc^se of th^ 

projett evaluation, conducted by Raven (1980), Was to assess whether 

educational home ^ visiting should be routinely available in ' the region ..^ 

Attention focused oh six. trained teachers, five of whom .were appointed to 

the staffs of five schools judged tp be in aneas of disadvantage;^ the sixth 

* worked with iiandicapped children* All teachers w^e selected for their 

' capacity to use professional skills without. undermining mothers' confidence. 

Their brief was to work with Zr and;3-year*olds in, their parentsV presence 

for about 1 hour a week over a pilribd of about 9 months, so as^to encoyr- 

age the mother to play a more active .part in her child's development. 
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'The usual practice was to take in some object to j^r^vidiB^ fdvjus for 
activities (sand, water, colored paper), but an,- underlyiiq^ at^i^JWis- jto " '^^^^^ 
persuade mothers that they c^Uld utilize ordinary* household n)|terials to ^^^, -^ 
help their children learn. Visitors were given considerable latitudes S5:^Vd'"^. 



.how they might tackle the job. In practice, some pui*sued a .skifls-traifjfng -,:/>>-^ 
technique; others developed enabling or befriending styles (McCail, 198T}. ' ^\ 
A total of 41 hbme-visited families, 200. families from the same/disadVar^- " X;. - 



taged area, ^nd 
the 6am pm Pa 



80 familtes frpm a more ivelhto*do are& were jncluded/tn ^ * \ 
picipants were selected on the grounds that they were . /* 
likely to benefit^from th^ scheme. Disturbed families werfe excluded. ^ ^ 

On the credil side, statistical evaluation showed that educational' home " 
visits had substaatial impact on children's adjustment ^o^s^aol; specific 
caity^ children learned to adapt to a teacher- style, and mothers Were mqre ^ 
■favorably disposed to their doing schoolwork. As a result of the scheme, 
all the five schools in' the study established community aetivities in\^ving> ■ ' * 
groups of parents^ Parents also felt able and justified to, complain to t*Be \ - 
school when they wer^not satisfied. On balance^ Jfowever/ the scheme 
could not be recommended; its "long-term socia) impticatiohs ga've grounds ^ ^v/' 
"^fcrr unease'l (Raven, 1980, p. 80). *^ V - 

Following observation and interviews, vyhat emerged most clearly ah' 
the debit* side was that eduq^tional home visiting had a major impact on " 
what parents thought, but not, in the way that was hoped, on what'tj^ey ■ r 
did. Parenb attached greater importance to intellectual arid acgdemjc .- > 
abilities like thinking for oneself and reading, but books were seen as 

opportunities to "test" ^jather than to stimulate interest and enjoymenl:^^ 

\ . ^ . * . ^ . . .* 

Jnstead of helping parents" to think of themselves as facilitators of deveU, 
opmentf visits led them to^.produce a climate unlikely to encourage, interest 
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^and Joi^^t cjjU^ activities. The messages that the mother was the 

child's most importarFT^ucator appeac;ed to have?^been utterly undermined/ 

strikingly, $etter-off families were preoccypiecf ^ vyith intellectuaT activities 

and wit^^^^ter^ng independence in their chilciren. These families taught 

by example, whereas "disadvantaged" families valued defererlcei obedience,, 

and dependence. For^ ^hem,. Jteaching meant telling, and there was no 

evidence of change due to intervention. . \ 

R^vpq*s (1980) appraisal looked beyond bald results to speculate on 

the posfiCmty that visitors,' as experts, could lead parer^ts to feel 

less confident in thf^^ own "abilities, and to |^ertairi' the iffea that the 

mothering "and teaching* roles (that is,' a fadlUative versus a directive 

* " ' . ' *' ' ' 

stance) were incompatible. What "was, undetermined was wftethejj th^active 

element in any^ succe?is, was^jefnending a nrfother ahd. helping her establish 

■ " social^^^^cts on whethets^the ^mother " and - tjome visitor (iff" an_ extra- 



^professional role) worked togetBter to*sdlve tjhe mother^1^^robl|m^ An- 
^ Other relevant factor might be Ijie' frequeQQr^;gf visjts and the, associated .^^m 



style of*%teraction between .visitor and 'par^nt^C^niovi & Clarke, t9783 
* In a .progran)^^ of h^me-based intervenltion with two grouj^s^'of ,seveire{y 

subnormal preschooP^hildren and their parents.,^t was- found that^re-'vs,' ^^^-^ 
quently visitejd children,* after initial superiority bvpr infrequently \^sKeg^L^^^^^ 
^ children, later showed deQeleration in inteljectu^l .growtb*. Less frejcjueritly^jf; 



visited children pnv^rselS( ^showed, a latefr.,ri^se^ m performance. \ 
tions centered on tft^ comparative lack of dependence :Qh\;th.ef y^ 
Parents ip^^hevlatter grojjp and on ttfese parents* consequent abjlity 5- , , 
^take more^ppsitiVe artio^^^^^^ ^ ^ \ ^/ ^' 

Commuhity^based support and preparation for parenthood . 'A 4-year;7 V"" 



evaluation of |^qme-^$tar't, a'' communify-based project, gff tfamily sup^prtj^ \ c^- -^-^-h 
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affords some insights ihto the type of scheme that depends on vofftnteers. ^-^ 
(van der Eyken, 1982)* Tjiis scheme began iti 1973 in Leicestershire to 
offer support, friendship, and practical'' hefp for families with children , 
under 5. On the basjs of a one-to-one relationship, it encourages parental 
strengths and emotional well-being^^lri the belief that these qualities are 
fundamental to children's development. ^ In working towards Increased 
- confidence and independence of. the family unit, volunteers who have ^ 
undergone a special course of preparation encourage families to wi,den their 
network of relati<^hips and to use commumty support and. services effec- 
tively (Morehen, 1982); - , 
^ Several features distingui^^Jpie-Start, and^^a^^ntJml^^ of, similar — 
schemes from purely *ieducatipnal" home visiting schemes^ though distincr 
tions between the two types,.of intervention are in practice becoming, in- . 
creasingly blurred as insightss are pooled. , Specifically, these -cfffferences 
include the^following points:. . * ^ 

1, The scheme is' based on ;the use of-volunteers- who are "ordinary ; i 



mothers,," no^paraprofessionals or teachers." . 

\ , ^"^ ' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

Attention - is focused toward parents . as \people - in'^ their own 

rights. Parents are not , seen as 'lagents d^. change," npristfye; 

mother perceived as/t^elng the child'^ first teacher. ' 

Families are' typicairy. under stress, with many members living on' 

IqW ihcbmes 'in -pb"d^ and: overcrowded conditions. IVIothers are 

bften^of. low' intelligence, in, poor healtn, lonely^ and Isolated/ all 

^ menfjbers of "the; family may suffer emotional pr pHysipal battering, 

'^f^' \ - Children lack stiftiuli an4 new exp^ V 

4< ' A self -selected' volunteer is^c'arefully prepared artd "matched to a 

\ * ' family^, vyhpm she "befriends." -This js a contractual relationsnip 
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based^ on trust,, reciprocal in that both ^volunteer and faaiily 

- ' ' . ! ' - ' ' ^ \ . * „ ; ' ' 

members stand td benefit frbni^lhe experience, ; 
5. Volunteers maintain line's of comniunic^ion^with different levels 
of support within the community; lylth playgrounds and toy li- 
braries; and with the statutory services of health vrsiting, social 
work,^and. edupatidn—all within Home-Start's own multidisciplin- 
ary support network* ■ ^ , ^ ^ * 

School-based educational home .visiting schemes have not b,een very 
successful with "hard-to-reach" artd disadvantaged families (Raven, 1980)* 
In terms of children at risk not actually being taken inta care, and accord- 
in3\ to assessment by independent professional .workers, the HonSe-Start 
type of interventif)n, however, has had a marked beneficial effect on a 
significant proportion of families, f^ef^red to it, particularty^^those suffering 



from environfriehtal stress Xv^n" der Eyken,- 1982). Key ^Iot brought^ 
Qut in the jBviiluatipn^o account , for observed changes include '^the follow- 
ing; ' ^ ^ ' . ' ^ . . . . ' . 
1. Vpiunteers are persoproriented;. they have tlme-.and, are. com- 
mVtted to . befriending tbe family, in^ comparison" ;iyith social-, 
workers, who are: piruiblem-briehted,. njaiptarnvprpfessionai^c^l^r^ 
tanceV and: are tiften seen as authorities"^ . 
Z. Vpju4]^eers.,^^:a^d^ workers, possessing differejnt att.ribuJt^Si ^ 
neyertheIe§s-^-V^^ complementing each other's skiUs^i^ 
'3. lytbtherirtg: js t^^ offering made^rby volunteers, Three- 
stages of grpWfh', liiying much cor^^p^^.b stages in Realfty 
^ therapy (ciasser, "19^^^^^^ van d^er Eyken^ 198E)- ara identified^ 
^ . thiB-rformatipii^o^ relationship betweeiV volunteer, ^and 
_ family;; a corrective stage wheh: t^^wistic .behavidn, :but nottt^je. 




family, is rejectecf; and active teaching of better ways*tp fptfilt 
famyy needs. ^ ^ ' 

Van der Eykeh (1982) has- argued that "loss of control" is a -key point in 
descriptiqn of families under stress from the environment ^nd that Home- 
Start aimed to help .a family gain cpntrol to the point where it could, 
perhaps for the first time, function as a^altby cbildrearing ^environment. 

The purturip^ of. a; sense of contrtfTl^^escHptive of many recent 
schemes designed to support parents in the community. Interest in pre- 
paration for parenthbod has only recently intensified (Pugh,.1980). There 
has been only one study of fathering (Jackson^ 1984)-^ Schemes and 
services are embryonic and still thinly and unevenly spread across the 
country;, the various approaches tend to be piecemeal and uncoordinated, 
aVid there, is cbnsiderabk confusion in aims and methodology (Pugh, 1982). 
Projects r^nge^frbm; informal, mother-toddler groups and formal classes in 
hospitals to post^experience courses 'promoted by the Open University .for 
parents at every .age and stage of life (Wotfson, 1982)* There are also, a 
few expanding, docuhiented parent preparation sTchemes like the Community 
Eiducation Centre in Coventry (Aplin & Pugh, 1983) and SCOPE in 
Southampton^ (Hevey, .1981;; Poujton, 1982). The specific aim of this latter 
prograhi js to help parents gain a greater sen^e of power and control over 
their lives,. To thi? end, SCOPE promotes^ nefghborhood groups where 
children and their parents—mothers and fathers with child nr^anagement 
problems, marital tensions, or handicapped' childrgn—can get together, .. It 
provides creches^ toy Jibrai^y faeiHfies, and a^family centre that offers 
free sh^rt recuperatWe residentra^ breaks fpf families under stress, as wel| 
asTiome visits and training courses emphasizing practical work, with schools 
at primary and' secbndary levels. 



SUMMARY ANp= CONCLUSIONS 

Against the background of a decade of changing social values and 
BconomlGr <a)F^st-pati=^tr^ ^^ wepview has-tHed- to - con veyA^ e d i versity, thafr - - 
characterizes^ early chitdhood education in'the United Kingdom. _ It has also 
been the intention to highlighr trends--in particular the increasing impor- 
tance of the voluntary sector, the shift in focus from the child to the 
family and community, and the growing and unmet need for day care. The 
discfission has indicated the breadth and ran^e of research and highlighted, 
some particular exaniples of interest. These studies have reflected two 
major themes--the need to int^|ocluce a more structured approach into the 
preschool environment and the neSt( for partnership between parents and' 
professionals. ' 

The J argument for structuring the preschool environment, in the 
context of research reported here, rests oh the efficacy of . structure tn 
promoting cognitive development. Observation of children,* adults^ and 
institutional organization^ has dearly demonstrated) how much more could be 
done to encourage children!s concentration ttrfpugh complex, "eraborated 
play and in general to improve the quality of cat;el "Partnership" between 
parents and professionals Is a far more complex matter than the catchword 
suggests. Some headway has bejsn made" in defming what is meant by 
parental involvement and in clarifying issues. Especially difficult problenis 
relate to locus of control, differing vatuesr^hd cyltural backgrounds of^ 
practitioners .apd pareijts, and confusion over the. nature, and requirements 
of. teaching and pacentifig, Such difficjulties extend, beyond ^formal instftu*^ 
tional Settings to Home^aay\care and to eo ' 

Beginning to emerge IsZ^the need td recognize and .buM.d on the'4is- 
ppsitibn of iOidividual parents^^^^^^ where they are./ This, is particu-^ 



larly important with those who are alienated and uncTer stress /rom the 
environment, Such parents may not hav^ enjoyed good mothering them- 
selves and may heed to experiepce^ something comparabler^a committed, 
relationship with- a concerned worker—in order to. reach a stage where, 
they are able or want to, begin to change and respond positively' to oth&r 
approaches, \' / - ^ ^'^ V 

Finally,, it is now widely acknowledged that parenting skiTts are .jiotV 
always naturally acquired; parents benefit from professional gjutdance' and^v 
suppi^bt/ provided it does not undermine their confFdence Jn -theic^own\ 
abilities* Schemes that have sprung up to meet local and sp,ecific..ne^ds 
reflect the determination of e&rly childhood educators to make bpm setv^ 
vices and support appropriate 'and acceptable to all families jwitp: young- 
children* / 

Implications for Educators - • 



- Hracticat -suggestions * 11n6S6'"E6ncerned with young children will*"^^ 
helped by the Wealth. of practical advice impiicit in much bf t^e research- 
Variously, the research suggests that teachers may beaep^^lf: they incor- 
porate the following suggestions:- (1) Creatg, situations in vyhich children 
play in pairs. This not only helps m the. acquisition of social ^ skids but 
fosters children's- languagiB and powers of concentration, (2) Make the 
most of materials arid activities"^ that have a clear goal strycture (e.gt, 
constfuctiVe toys, drawing, puzzles), ThesQ ;are effectlye means whereby 
children progress to more elabbr^atfe self-directed: play* . (3)' , "B^^ 
daily routine of "free- choice with prescn^^ educational tas^s/ . (4) Pl.^n 
use of physical resources iri such a v/ay as to qiinimize hojse 'ieye|s,.and 
faizilitate play iii small groups* : (5) ,Cu a generajly relaxed ahci 

coHaborative style, and, aim. for. fewer but longer chats with individual 



children, (One way to fr^e staff and make this pos^sible is by inviting 
parents" jn to ^Hfelp!) * " ^ . ;s * ^ ■ 

\. In addition, the identification of urtdertying difficulties that inhibit' 



- panervtaUinvblveftient and over which teachers Rave control implies both the 
ppssibjjity ..pf chsnige and indtcates parar^^ters for action, The question is. 
:om ^qf . creja^ing dppor^^^ pajrent^an^; teachers to meet and talk^ 

about Joint ^oats/ of: being willing to tak§ time and listen. Equally impor- 
tant is 'the fostering, ot, m^ reject ^d the development of new atti-*, 
tudes among "pcOfessioi^ls/ 1^ p^^ntal skilfs are recognized and 

valued. As has already been indicated, if * committed relationship akin to 
mothering is necessary to bring some pai*ents td^ the point where they can 
accept and benefit from formal tea^c^^jng, .'if a diriectfve stance fs counter- 
productive with some of the parerits. |t js most ^i6ped .tfii influence, then 
recognition- of the/icomplementary roles of teaching and ftiothering is vital. 
The* clearer unoerstanding. of respectiw skills that emerges from much, 
action research may re^^u^j^pro^essibn^s and volunteers . that both rofes 
are valuable in early childhood education and may encourage the setting up 
of new lines of. communication, ^ j ; 

- The impoi;tance of. training .,. Thesefndeas abou.t parent involvement^ 
and coKaborg^ion . between professionals and volunteers represent very. 



different underlying attitudes from those prevalent when many practicing 
teachers were trained, ^ Consequently, it-Is of JFundamental irriportance that 
the form, content,^ and.ethos of initial afid [rissrvtce. training courses taj^i 
, account of such developments, Thete is, a.^A§ed, not always met, to mafke 
experience .witK families an integral \part of trainjng/fn order to. devefdp 

V ; 4 ^^^^ ' V ■ ^ 'is^^ ' ' ' .-'^^^^^'^ 

sensitive awarenjess of and cojnmuhicafion, skills with adults of very differ- 
ent ,persuasj^^.jn-d. bac as opposed to,. solely preparing individ- 

uals; for wprk^ withV-ypS^i^g^^^^^ / ; . ' ' ■ 



The tools Tor self-"^nd for'xlrild Tibservation developed and modifed 
by. sever^al researchers, notably Holmes and McMahon (1977) and^^Clark et 
a(- (1984) have considerable practical relevance. Educators can j:>enef!t as 
never before from b^ing able to assess their teaching styles and achi^e- 
* ment more objectively; this may be of particular help in drawing attention 
to ^hy, withdrawn . children^ who it seems ten^ to be neglected, albeit 
unintentionally. /"^ ^ / 

There is a more fundamental point, however: ret^nsideratfon of the 
training and preparation of all who work with young children is an "issue 
of crucial and immediate importance- Difficulties encountered in bringing 
together "the two separate strands of "education** and "care** that character- 
ize preschooling in the United Kingdom have largely occurred becaus^e of 
divisive philosophies, career structures, aril^ conditions of work entrenched 
in training courses , and associated .with respective types of institutions^ 
Two major/ concerns exist: (1) the need for a comprehensive and unifying 
foundation course and^ insfervice training to ensure a. cpntinuing supply of 
suitably prepared workers, and (Z^the need to redress the piresent im- 
balance wh'^Qby there! are too few experienced and qualified people work- 
ing wth young childrjsn. this problem is made particlilarly- acute with the 

e>(paitsioh of nursery ^places, ih the form of -early entry into primary school 

/ ' . ' 

reception classes, where neither physical arrangements nor , teacher train- 
ihg are - necessarily geared to the developmental needs of very young 
children: . ^ , ^ ^ ' ' . • 

/ Coordination and cooperation ; Clearly, no s^vice can meet all;tl}e 
needs of families with young ^children, A multidisciplinary approach needs 
structure and coordination. Consequently, a network of information is 
needed between local authority administration, and other organizations and 



individuals workinjg' in the field. A national survey of coordination proce* 
dures (Bradley, 1982) revealed the existence of onjy 5 partial network. 
Here personal attitudes are crucial; the network has been found to be at 
its mdst successful where attrtudes support variety and flexibility in meet- 
ing changing needs.^ But policies that encourage variety and flexibility 
can, without vigilance, lead tq in^alance and to inequitable provisfon. 

Balance and objectivity . Equilibrium is vital/ All recommendations 
have to be tested against experience and seen in the wider context, thus 
emphasis* on strategies that develop children's cognitive abilities must not 
dirninish attention to social and emotional factors-*children's happiness, 
their sense of security, or' what r^ay be simply' a need to "stand^^^and 
stare." The new tools and techniques being developed to help workers 
assess themselves and the children' in their care offer fresh but only 
partial insights into precept and practice. There is. therefore a need to 
extend, refine, and broaden the scope of such techniques to take account 
of other essentials of the preschool curriculum. Research has an obvious 
part to play. The need to develop more precise -means for observing, 
repordmg, and evaluating different approaches ir^ relation to individual 
families is emphasized by the fact that open access to, among other things, 
schools and shared experience between teachers and ^ parents does not 
always bring about desired improvements. 

In sum, the last decade has seen considerable* progress in under* 
stand/ng the needs of families, with young children and the. ways |to 
re^hd effectively tp^hem. Mt has witnessed growing awareness of ^ihe^ 
par!t played by. drganizatron , anS. structure in preschool services and/the 
gaps that exist in the fSresent provision.'**' Implementation of policiesfthat 
makQ use of What we know demand substantial resources. ;^Jt remains/to be 
seen where p:ri6n^^^ wiU tie. 



FOOTNOTES 

■■ 1 • / ■ \ \ ' ■ ■■ ' J ^ 

A Localy Education, Atithority (LEA) is part of the elected local author- 

^ ■ / "^x ' ' \ ' ' ' ^' . 

ity ^" for example, a County, or District CounciL An LEA is responsible / 

/ " ^ ' u ^ \ - ' 

for the provision of education (in schobJsy colleges and polytechnics*! but. 
not'Unj<^ersities) in a given 'geographical area of tlje United Kingdom, The 
LEAs operate with considerable autonomy (through their education com- . 
mittee, education officers, advisers, etc*) but ^re a|ways\open pressure 
from central government- THe nearest equivalent^ in the United States* 
would be a iocat school boards or board of education (Rowntree, 1981)- 
Responsibility for preschool services other -than nursery schools and - 
classes rests with the social services department of each local authority*^ 

The ''home corner" features in most preschool settings in the United 
Kirigdom^ and provides an opportunity fop rich and varied play* One y 
section is arranged as a "livingrodm" ahd may be divided from the *'bed- . 
room" by a^curtain or 'Screen* t 
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Day Care for Children under 5: Places Available, 1980 
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Note . From Social Trends , 12 (p. 229) by Central Statistical Office, 1982, 
London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, Copyright ,1982 by HMSO, 
Reprirtted by permission* ' ' 
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